2 io home, however mistaken the idea may be, one feels that
he has a right to be rude, intolerant and unsociable. But
away from home, especially in an utterly strange place, I
have always felt good about running into a compatriot,
even though he might prove to be an incurable bore. In
fact, once out of familiar bounds, boredom and enmity
and prejudice usually cease with me. If I were to en-
counter my worst enemy, in Samarkand, let us say, I am
certain I would go up to him and hold out my hand. I
would even put up with a little insult and injury in order
to win his good graces. I don't know why, except perhaps
that just being alive and breathing in some different part
of the world makes enmity and intolerance seem the ab-
surd things which they are. I remember a meeting with a
Jew who detested me in America, because he considered
me an anti-Semite. We had encountered one another in
a railway station in Poland after a lapse of several years.
The moment he laid eyes on me his hatred vanished. I
not only felt glad to see him again but eager to make
amends for having, whether rightly or wrongly, wit-
tingly or unwittingly, inspired his hostility. Had I met
him in New York, where we had formerly known each -
other, it is highly improbable that our reactions would
have been the same. The reflection, I admit, is a sad com-
mentary on human limitations. It gives rise to even worse
reflections, such as for example, the stupidity which per-
mits rival factions to go on fighting one another even
when confronted with a common enemy.

Back in town, seated in a suffocating cafe of railway
station proportions, 'we were again greeted by a friend, a
Greek this time, an official of some .sort whom Durrell
had known in Patras. He was soon gotten rid of in polite, *
friendly fashion. No injury was intended, I am certain,
for Durrell is if anything un-English in this respect, yet
somehow I felt as if we were building a wall of ice around*